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ridge, but of a chain of elevations; and in the
greater mountain systems many subordinate
ranges may be present, running nearly parallel
to one another, rarely branching or uniting,
but as one dies out another rises and gradually
assumes importance. The axial ridges are usu-
ally the highest; on each side of the range the
mountains give place to lower elevations,
often known as foothills, which in their turn
merge into the surrounding plains. The higher
peaks are mostly bare and rocky, often con-
sisting mainly of sharp knife-edges, flanked
by steep slopes. Around them He the snow-
fields from which the glaciers take their rise.
At lower elevations the rocks are covered with
a close growth of alpine plants and short grass.
Still lower down the trees make their appear-
ance, at first stunted and scattered, but soon
in dense thickets. The glaciers flowing down
the valleys usually reach the zone of forests
before they melt away. Each altitude is
marked by a characteristic climate and fauna
and a distinctive type of agriculture.

The heights are separated by valleys. Be-
tween the main ridges the valleys are longi-
tudinal or parallel to the axis of the range.
Transverse valleys run nearly perpendicular to
these, and are often of great importance as
affording the easiest passes by which the
mountains may be crossed. The principal
rivers which drain a mountainous area are
often not confined to one or other of these
valley systems, but, after flowing for a time
in a longitudinal valley, may suddenly enter a
transverse depression, which again they may
desert after a longer or shorter course. The
rocks of which the greater mountain ranges
consist are usually vertical, or at any rate
highly inclined, and when carefully examined
are found to have been thrown into closely-
packed folds. The process of mountain-build-
ing must in all cases have been very slow. Each
system has had one great epoch of activity;
but this has usually been preceded by minor
episodes of earth movement and long ages
after completion has apparently been attained,
earthquakes and volcanic activity may con-
tinue to affect the region.

The geographical features of a mountain
range depend not only on its geological struc-
ture and the manner in which upheaval oper-
ated, but also, and probably to an equal ex-
tent, on the denudation to which it has been
subsequently exposed. The sharp, serrated
lines of peaks express vividly the gnawing ac-
tion of weathering, frost, and rain; the steeper
dopes ar* often veiled by a mantle of loose

stones, which show how potent are the agents
of disintegration. The immense thicknesses
of rock which have been swept away are in-
dicated by the constant occurrence of the old-
est geological strata in the central and highest
mountains. These were once buried under
great depths of younger formations, the
broken edges of which may be found among
the lower hills on each side. The rivers have
carved the valleys and passes, and in so doing
have shaped the existing surface forms. The
age of a mountain chain must be less than that
of the youngest beds which have been in-
volved in the folding and upheaval. In this
way we can tell that the Alps, Carpathians.
Caucasus, Pyrenees, Himalayas, and Rocky
Mountains have received their principal up-
lift in Tertiary times.

Geologists know that in the rocky strata of
the earth's crust there are belts of intensely-
folded rocks which are plainly the roots of
older mountain chains, but very often they are
represented on the surface only by ranges of
low hills or by flat, eroded tablelands. Such
are the region of the ancient crystalline rocks
around the Great Lakes, and the Highlands
of the Hudson. Other mountains have been
elevated not by processes of compression and
folding like those described above, but by the
rise of a block of the earth's crust, which is
bounded on each side by parallel fissures* In
the Rocky Mountains the earth's crust has
not been greatly plicated, but has been
thrown into long, gentle curves, which are
often broken by faults. Many of the most
famous mountains are volcanic, and have
been piled up by the accumulation of igneous
rocks (lavas and beds of ashes) around an
orifice or crater. They are consequently
'mountains of accumulation/ and are not di-
rectly due to subterranean movements. Etna
and the mountains of Iceland, the high Mex-
ican peaks, Mount Shasta, Mount Hood,
Mount Rainier, and others in the Western
United States, Kilimanjaro hi Africa, and the
lofty mountains of Java and Ecuador are ex-
amples. The loftiest mountains in the world
are in the Himalayas, the highest known peak
being Mount Everest, 29,141 ft. There are
fifteen other Himalayan peaks exceeding 20,-
ooo ft., and four others in Asia. The highest
North American peak is Mount McKinley
(Alaska) 20,500 ft.; the highest South Amer-
ican peak, Mt. Aconcagua, 23,290 ft. Citlalte-
petl, or the Peak of Orizaba, in Mexico, is
18,564 ft.; Mt. St. Elias, in Alaska, is 18,024
ft. The highest European peak is Moot El